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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Henry Sidgwick. A Memoir. By A. S. and E. M. S. London : 
Macmillan & Co.,Ltd., 1906. Pp. x, 632. 

To all who can feel the attraction of a noble mind spending 
itself in the search for truth this biography must be of com- 
pelling interest. 

But perhaps it will be most impressive to those who, although 
they had the privilege of knowing Dr. Sidgwick, knew him only 
at a distance and chiefly through his lectures or his books. His 
remorseless demand for accuracy of statement, his keen critical 
analysis, his refusal to accept vague dreams as satisfactory solu- 
tions for the intellect, the crisp "dry light" in which he seemed 
to live, may have hid for such superficial observers his intense 
sympathy with the longings and aspirations of man's heart. 
His Socratic irony obscured for them his Socratic earnestness. 
In their ignorant haste they may even have thought that Sidg- 
wick cared more for the intellectual search than for the character 
of the conclusions. Now they discover that the central fire from 
which that dry light came was a burning longing for God, Free- 
dom, Immortality, a "hunger for the Infinite," if ever there was 
one. They realize that it was his entire devotion to truth, coupled 
with his fear of raising needless distress and doubt, that made 
him refrain even from %ood words" on these matters. They 
learn, too, what may surprise them even more: that the man 
they looked on as the embodiment of alert, cheerful activity, as 
one who must certainly be intolerant of any morbidity — that this 
man knew to the full the pain of self-distrust, perplexity, mis- 
giving. It was because he burnt his own smoke that the flame 
was so clear. At the same time they have the happiness of see- 
ing that the world was for him a world where, as he said at 
the end, he had found it sweet to live. His life was serene to 
an exceptional degree; it had the support and crown of an ideal 
marriage; it was rich in practical work, work for the broaden- 
ing of the university, work for the advancement of women's 
education, work in psychical research. It is striking to see the 
place that the last took in Sidgwick's view of the universe. His 
ethical system, as most readers of this Journal will remember, 
demanded for its completion a conviction of the moral govern- 
ment of the world, and that, in its turn, needed the proof of im- 
mortality. For he accepted two fundamental principles of action 
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as both alike reasonable: one, that the individual should seek 
his own happiness, the other, that he should aim at the general 
happiness of mankind. Now in this life the two often meet in 
an irreconcilable conflict. The heroic man, conceivably, might 
always find a compensating happiness in the act of self-sacrifice 
for the good of others. But everyone was not a moral hero, and 
everyone had a right to ask the question, "If it is not my hap- 
piness to work for the general good, why should I do it?" But 
a life beyond death would give scope for a working-out of emo- 
tions and faculties such as would enable any sacrifice for the 
general good to issue in a richer happiness for the individual. 
To find evidence for such a life Sidgwick turned to psychical 
research. When he felt that the proof he desired was, for the 
present at least, to him unattainable, he had serious thoughts 
of resigning his Professorship of Moral Philosophy. The passage 
from his letter (Journal, March 16, 1887) to his friend Symonds, 
in which he speaks of this, is so illuminating that it must be 
quoted here. After mentioning his own personal desire for im- 
mortality, he goes on: 

"But at present the recognized failure of my efforts to obtain evidence 
of immortality affects me not as a man but as a moralist. 'Ethics,' says 
J. A. S., 'can take care of themselves' . . . But my special busines is 
not to maintain morality somehow, but to establish it logically as a reasoned 
system; and I have declared and published that this cannot be done if we 
are limited to merely mundane sanctions, owing to the inevitable diver- 
gence, in this imperfect world, between the individual's duty and his happi- 
ness. I said in 1874 that without some datum beyond experience 'The 
Cosmos of Duty is reduced to a Chaos.' Am I to recant this conviction 
and answer my own arguments, which no one of my numerous antagonists 
has yet even tried to answer? Or am I to use my position and draw my 
salary, for teaching that morality is a chaos, from the point of view of 
Practical Reason ; adding cheerfully that, as man is not after all a rational 
being, there is no real fear that morality won't be kept up somehow .... 
On one point J. A. S. has not caught my position; he says that he never 
expected much from the method of proof on which I have relied. But the 
point is that I have tried all methods in turn — all that I found pointed 
out by any of those who have gone before me, and all in turn have failed — 
revelational, rational, empirical methods — there is no proof in any of them. 
Still it is premature to despair, and I am quite content to go on seeking 
while life lasts; that is not the perplexing problem; the question is 
whether to profess Ethics without a basis." (pp. 471-473.) 

Elsewhere, and earlier, in the book there appear traces of an- 
other view as to a possible way of meeting the difficulty of the 
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conflict, a view based on the sense of the sublimity of self-sac- 
rifice without the hope of reward. I say "another view," because 
this sense seems to me to imply that the aim at the general hap- 
piness must be definitely set above the aim at the personal as 
the fundamental test of lightness in conduct. In other words, 
benevolence without other happiness must be felt as ethically 
more satisfactory than happiness, however great, without benevo- 
lence. 

But it is difficult to think that Sidgwick would have accepted 
this way of putting it, or could have accepted it without recasting 
his system. What he does say goes no further than this: "As 
for the great question of immortality there was one line of thought 
I wanted to suggest in which from time to time I find a kind of 
repose. ... It is that on moral grounds hope rather than cer- 
tainty is fit for us in this earthly existence. For if we had 
certainty, there would be no room for the sublimest effort of 
our mortal life — self-sacrifice and the moral choice of good as 
good, though not perhaps good for us here and now." (Pp. 338, 
339.) (See also Pp. 253, 254.) 1 

The general development of Sidgwick's whole mind and char- 
acter through the different periods of his life from his first doubts 
on the old orthodox creed, is well symbolized by four texts which, 
we are told, ran in his head at different times : 

"From about 1861 to about 1865 — (he was 23 in 1861 — the 
text was, 'after the way which they call heresy, so worship I the 
God of my fathers.' From about 1865 to October, 1869, it was 
'are not Abana ,and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all 
the waters of Israel? May I not wash in them and be clean? 
. . . And his servants said, My father, if the prophet had bid 
thee do some great thing, wouldest thou not have done it ?' From 
October, 1869, to about 1875, the text was, 'Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind.' From about 1875 to about 
1890, 'But this one thing I do, forgetting those things that are 
behind, and stretching forth unto those things that are before, I 
press towards the mark.' And finally from about 1890, 'Gather 
up the fragments that are left, that nothing be lost.' " 

The end of it all, when he faced death from cancer with 

"It might be suggested here that it would be a great help to students 
if an appendix were added in a future edition giving a brief account of 
the drift of Sidgwick's works on ethics and political philosophy. 
Vol. XVII.— No. 2. 16 
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heroic and most human fortitude, is so beautiful and so beauti- 
fully told, that it seems almost a profanation to comment on it. 
But all readers will feel that, grateful as they are for the whole 
book, they are most grateful for that. 

T F. Melian Stawell. 

London. 

Aristotle's Theory of Conduct. By Thomas Marshall, M. A. 
London : Unwin, 1906. Pp. xxi, 578. 

This book deserves recognition as a considerable effort to 
present the substance of Aristotle's "Ethics" to the general reader, 
on the part of a writer who is not in sympathy with idealistic 
philosophy. The author, I should judge, though genuinely inter- 
ested in Aristotle, not merely in the "Ethics," but also in the 
"Metaphysics" and "De Anima," can hardly be regarded as a 
highly trained scholar; and the general result is that his views, 
vigorously and persistently maintained, convey a one-sided but 
not valueless impression of Aristotle's thought, although in detail 
his interpretations and arguments are far from trustworthy. 

The book is divided into chapters with such titles as, "The 
Genesis and Nature of Moral Conduct" ("Ethics," I, xiii, Book 
II), or "Feelings in Relation to Conduct — Pleasure and Pain" 
("Ethics," VII, xi-xiv, and X, i-iv). Each chapter consists 
of a short introduction, followed by a full analysis of the text, 
with footnotes citing largely from the Greek, and a conclusion 
dealing with the subject by way of summary and criticism. There 
is also a general introduction in which "the purport of the Ethics 
is summarily set forth." The author rightly claims the liberty 
of using illustrations from common things to enliven his account 
of Aristotle's doctrine. But I think that his freedom of para- 
phrase and example, within his inverted commas, is too large 
to be justified. Thus he uses the words "in one sense all existence 
is subjective" in rendering "De Anima" (431, b. 29). It is true 
that he cites the Greek text in the footnote. 

Mr. Marshall's general conception of Aristotle's moral theory 
starts from the opposition between Aristotle and Plato, which, 
as he thinks, has been unduly minimized by Kantian interpreters, 
biased by their sympathy with Plato's doctrine of the Good. In 
this, and in many similar expressions, he seems to be referring 
to Professor Stewart's edition of the "Ethics," which has per- 
haps some tendency to read too much into Aristotle. 



